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THOMAS 8S. WILSON. 
BY HON. T. S. PARVIN, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


T his home in Dubuque, May 16th, 1894, there passed 
away, after a brief illness, one of the pioneer citizens 
of Iowa; one whose judicial career is unequalled 

and whose public services are unsurpassed by any of the many 
distinguished citizens who have lived or died in Iowa. 

Only fifty summers have come and gone when one may 
number all the living who have figured in our civil history 
during the territorial period (1838-46) upon the fingers of his 
hands. 

The natal day of Iowa is the same as that of the Nation, 
July 4th, although some three score years intervene between 
them. On the 4th of July, 1838, the Territory of Iowa was 
organized, Robert Lucas, of Ohio, appointed first governor, 
and I was his private secretary. Hon. Charles Mason, of 
Burlington, a native of New York; Thomas S. Wilson, of 
Dubuque, a native of Ohio, and Joseph Williams, of Pennsyl- 
vania, were appointed judges of the supreme court. Judge 
Mason was at the time on a visit east, Judge Williams had 
not arrived in the Territory. 

Having just passed the legal age, with a diploma from a law 
school, I was very anxious to be admitted to the bar, in order 
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that I might hang out my shingle and engage in the battle of 
life. Accordingly, I took a steamer from Burlington, where 
I had located, and visited the city of Dubuque, in order to 
meet Judge Wilson, the only judge of the territorial court 
within its limits, and be by him admitted to the bar. 

Learning his residence, I wended my way thither, revolv- 
ing in my mind what manner of man he might be and the 
ordeal I must necessarily pass to receive the coveted certificate 
of admission. All the judges of the supreme and zs? Prius 
courts I had ever seen were men advanced in years, venerable 
in their appearance, and as I had then met neither judges 
Mason, Williams, or Wilson, I had no information or concep- 
tion of their age and appearance. 

Arriving at the house, I knocked at the door, which was 
ajar, and was met by a very youngish-looking gentleman, of 
whom I inguired if his “father was in.” He replied that “ my 
father has been dead several years.” I then inquired if * the 
old judge was within.” He took in the situation, and with a 
smile upon his countenance said, ‘‘I presume you wish to see 
Judge Wilson, of the supreme court,” to which I gave an 
affirmative reply. He bade me walk in, and said «I am 
Judge Wilson.” During the course of our interview I learned 
that he was but four years my senior, and I had only just 
passed my twenty-first mile-post of life. I found him a very 
pleasant, agreeable, and well-informed gentleman, and from 
the similarity of our ages and profession was drawn to him at 
once in friendly intercourse —a friendship that grew and deep- 
ened with the vears, and was terminated only by his recent 
death. 

He asked me a few questions, when, turning to his desk, he 
wrote a paper, which he handed me, and which, upon inspec- 
tion proved to be a certificate of admission to practice in the 
several courts of the Territory of Iowa. 

At the opening of the rooms set apart in our new capitol 
for the supreme court, Judge Wilson and myself were the 
principal speakers, he representing the bench, and I the bar, 
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as the oldest members thereof, when at the conclusion of my 
address, at the request of the Chief Justice (Adaims, of Du- 
buque),I gave to the State that paper of which I had spoken 
in my address, the first legal paper drawn by an officer of the 
court of the new Territory. It is now deposited in one of the 
autograph cases in the Aldrich collection in the historical 
department at the capitol. 

Of the judges, United States marshals, United States attor- 
neys, district attorneys of the Territory, clerks and reporters 
of the court, and all, indeed, connected with the executive and 
the judicial departments of the Territory of Iowa, 1838-46, 
when it became a State, and contemporaries of Judge Wilson, 
Tam the only living representative, and as I dictate these lines 

“T feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted: 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 

As an item of history, I may add that there are seven living 
representatives of the Territorial Legislature, 1838-46, viz: 
Dr. Gideon S. Bailey (1838), Van Buren county, Vernon; 
Judge Francis Springer (1840), Louisa county, Columbus 
City; Daniel F. Miller (1840), Lee county, Keokuk; Caleb 
H. Booth (1841), Dubuque; Col. William Thompson (1843), 
Henry county, Tacoma, Washington; Judge Reuben Noble 
(1845), Clayton county, McGregor, and Judge Samuel Mur- 
dock (1845), Clayton county, Elkader. 

Of the members of the constitutional convention of 1844, 
there are three survivors, viz: Dr. Bailey, aforesaid; Hon. 
Elijah Sells, Muscatine county, Salt Lake City, Utah, and J. 
C. Blankinship, Davis county, Bloomfield. 

Of the second constitutional convention, 1546, there are five 
surviving members, viz: Governor Alvin Sanders, Henry 
county, Omaha, Nebraska; John J. Sellman, Davis county, 
Bloomfield; Judge J. Scott Richman, Muscatine; Dr. Sylvester 
G. Matson, Jones county, Viola, and Col. William Thomp- 
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son, named above. A remnant in number of the hundreds 
who had “helped make Iowa.” 

Thomas S. Wilson was born at Steubenville, Ohio, October 
13th, 1813. He was graduated at Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, in the year of the Black Hawk war, 1832, by which 
the eastern portion of Iowa was ceded to the United States. 
He was admitted to the bar by the supreme court of Ohio in 
1834, and removed to Dubuque, Iowa, in October, 1836. 

He was married a short time previous to his removal from 
Ohio, and brought his young wife with him, visiting on the 
way his brother, Captain George Wilson, of the 1egular 
army, who was serving at Prairie du Chien, under Colonel 
Zachary, afterwards President, Taylor. It is a historical fact 
that Jefferson Davis, late President of the confederate states 
was a captain also of one of the companies under Colonel 
Taylor at that time and place. 

The year following his arrival in Dubuque he was elected 
President of the Board of Trustees of the town, which had 
not vet risen to the dignity and rank of a city. In June, 1838, 
he was nominated for delegate to Congress. Proceeding by 
steamer to the southern portion of the Territory to make his 
canvass, the captain of the boat showed him a late St. Louis 
newspaper containing the announcement of his ( Wilson’s) 
appointment by President Van Buren, as one of the judges of 
the supreme court of the new Territory. As he had made no 
application for the office, and knew of none having been made 
by his friends, the appointment was a surprise to him. He, 
however, abandoned the canvass and returned to Dubuque to 
enter upon the duties of his new office. This office he con- 
tinued to fill by re-appointment of Presidents Tyler and Polk 
during the territorial period of the government of Iowa, and 
was by the Governor, on the admission of Iowa into the 
Union, appointed one of three judges, the Legislature having 
failed to elect. The general assembly also failed to elect 
United States Senators, there being a crank in the body from 
Lee county, who would not vote to go into joint convention, 
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because the Democratic caucus did not nominate to the bench 
one of his friends, Thomas 8. Espy, of Lee county, the nomi- 
nee being Hon. John F. Kinney. Judge Wilson came within 

one vote of receiving the nomination for United States Sen- | 
ator, which was given to his townsman, Gen. George W. 
Jones, still living at Dubuque, aged four score ‘and ten years, 
who at the second session of the general assembly was elected. 

Judge Wilson held the first term of the district court ever 
held in Iowa Territory, at Prairie La Porte, now Guttenburg, 
in Clayton county, on the second Monday in September, 1838. 
The first court held in the Iowa district while attached to the 
Territory of Wisconsin, was also held in the same place in 
October, 1836, by Judge Irwin, of Wisconsin, who was 
assigned to that portion of the Territory west of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

There is a tradition which came down from the bar of an 
early day that a term of court had been held in Burlington 
while Iowa with Wisconsin was attached to the Territory of 
Michigan, in 1835, but we are unable to give particulars. 

Judge Wilson was present at the first term of the supreme 
court held in Burlington, in November, 1838, at which some 
twenty or more attorneys were admitted to the bar, the 
writer being the junior member, and the sole survivor. Just 
as the court closed its session the arrival of a steamboat was 
announced, bound up the river. Judge Wilson being anxious 
to return, sent his friend, General Gehon, United States 
Marshal, a man of venerable mien and strong physique, to 
secure for him a berth, which he did, when Judge Wilson, 
hurrying down with a carpet sack (which were used in place 
of valises in those days), and knowing the number of his 
state-room proceeded to take possession of it, when the cap- 
tain (Throckmorton) of the steamer ‘“ Knickerbocker” hailed 
him and said, «* Young man, you cannot have that state-room, 
sir. That I have specially reserved for his Honor, oid Judge 
Wilson, of the supreme court, who is to honor me with his 
presence during the trip to Dubuque.” While the Judge was 
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parleying with the captain, the Marshal came in and said at the 
top of his voice, “Judge, did you get your room?” “No, 
the captain won’t let me have it.” The Marshal, taking in the 
situation, introduced the young Judge to the captain, when the 
captain, who was a tall ‘and finely-formed man, Judge Wilson 
being very small of stature, as well as youthful in appearance, 
stepped back, and said, “ Well! well! in my country they 


made judges of men, not of boys.” 


However, he got very 
well acquainted with the young Judge, and became much 
attached to him, and in later years was often honored with his 
presence in passing to and from Burlington, where the early 
courts were held. 

Judge Wilson resigned his position on the bench during 
the first year of Iowa’s State history, and resumed the practice 
of his profession in the city which he made his home for a 
period of almost three score years. The people, however, 


soon called him into their service again, and he was elected 


in 1852 Judge of the third judicial district, which office he: 


held until 1863, a period of full ten years. His career as a 


practitioner, including that of Judge, exceeds that of any: 


member of the bar in all our history. His service upon the 
bench was through a longer period (some twenty-one years) 


than any of Iowa’s judicial sons. During his long official’ 


career, but very few of his decisions were reversed, and when 
he retired he left behind him a public and private record upon 
neither of which was there a single stain. 

It is remarkable that in the history of our Iowa courts, 
through the entire territorial period, we had but a single 
bench, Judge Wilson’s associates having been, with him, re- 
appointed at the expiration of their first and also second terms 
of service. 

Ile was elected a member of the general assembly from 
Dubuque in 1866, and again in 1868. Was a member of the 
Democratic convention which in Cincinnati. nominated for 
president James Buchanan (1856). Through these items of 
his history it would be inferred that he was a Democrat in 


_—— Se 
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politics, a faith to which he adhered through a long and suc- 
cessful life. 

While at the bar, Judge Wilson was engaged in one very 
important Towa case, and another of equal importance was 
tried in the supreme court during his early career on the 
bench. The first was a suit brought by the Chouteaus, of 
St. Louis, who, under a title from Julien Du Bugue, the first 
white settler of Iowa, and the founder of the city, put in a 
claim for the whole city, which was tried first in the United 
States court at Dubuque (of which we were at the time 
clerk ),and by the supreme court of the United States, in both 
of which Judge Wilson obtained a verdict for his client—the 
city—for which he was paid by the city council the magnifi- 
cent sum of $200, and a like sum to his associate counsel, the 
late Hon. Platt Smith, while the Hon. Reverdy Johnson; of 
Maryland, ex-attorney-general, received from his client, the 
Chouteaus, $11,090, and had he, like Wilson and Smith, won 
his case, was to have had double thesum. Cities, like repub- 
lics, are not always “ grateful” for valuable services rendered. 

The case, which occurred before him as one of the judges 
of the supreme court, is almost as remarkable and important 
in the history of Iowa judicial trials and decisions. The Hon. 
W. J. Knight, the distinguished member of the Dubuque bar, 
in his eulogy of Judge Wilson before the bar association of 
that city, thus refers to this case: 

«When on the circuit, a case of great importance came 
before him; a case in which for the first time it was to be 
determined whether human slavery should legally exist in the 
Territory of lowa. The south was then in the ascendency in 
all departments of the government. Practically, slave-holders 
determined what government should or should not be, and as 
Judge Wilson held his commission as Judge from the govern- 
ment, it can readily be seen it required considerable inde- 
pendence of character to stand for free soil. He did not 
hesitate to declare that the air of lowa was incompatible with 
property in man; that he who breathed it necessarily became 
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free, and to decide that the slave in question, by being brought 
to Iowa, was thereby made a free man. ‘his decision was 
made in 1838, or thereabouts | July, 1839], years before the 
subsequent discussion of the question by the supreme court of 
the United States (in the famous Dred-Scott case).” 

The newspapers of the State, copying and commenting 
upon this paragraph, universally ascribed to Judge Wilson, 
the great honor of having made the decision which, preced- 
ing that of the Dred-Scott case, made Iowa “free soil” to all 
slaves coming within her borders with the consent of their 
masters. 

We are, while personally anxious and disposed to give to 
our life-time friend, Judge Wilson, all the credit his due, in- 
clined to the opinion that too much credit has been awarded to, 
him in this matter by some of his friends. 

The writer was a practicing attorney, residing at Musca- 
tine, then called Bloomington, at the time, and held the office 
of district attorney for the second judicial district, and so was 
perfectly familiar with the case at the time. I have refreshed 
my memory by consulting the original reports of the case. 

At the first. term of the supreme court, November, 1838: 
Charles Weston was appointed reporter, soon after being 
appointed United States district attorney, to fill a vacancy 
caused by death. He resigned the position, and William J. A. 
Bradford, of Davenport, Scott county, an alumnus of Harvard 
College and of its law school, was appointed his successor. 
He published three pamphlet reports, embracing decisions of 
the supreme court of Iowa from the organization of the Verri- 
tory in July, 1838, to the July term, 1841. In the first of these 
published by order of the legislature at Galena in 1840, con- 
taining the decisions of the court for the July term, 1839, the 
first case reported is that, “in the matter of Ralph (a colored 
man) on habeas corpus.” This decision is also the first in 
the reports of cases argued and determined in the supreme 
court of Iowa, by Easton Morris, volume 1 being published 
at Iowa City in 1847. The report, however, as reprinted in 
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the Morris volume, differs somewhat from that of the original 
by Bradford. 

Judge Wilson, ina paper read by him before the Pioneer: 
Law Makers’ Association at their session at Des Moines, in: 
February, 1890, refers quite fully to this case, remarking that 
«Ralph, the colored man, was claimed by Montgomery, his 
owner, who lived in Missouri, as a fugitive slave, and one of 
his agents procured an order from a magistrate to the sheriff 
of Dubuque county, to seize and deliver him to them, to be 
taken to his master. Ralph was working on a mineral lot 
west of the city. He was seized by the sheriff, delivered to 
the kidnappers, placed in a wagon and taken to Bellevue, 
where they intended to take him by steamer to St. Louis. 
They avoided Dubuque, lest a writ of habeas corpus should be 
sued out and a release ordered. A noble old Irishman, named 
Butterworth, who was plowing in a field near by, heard of 
the arrest, and went immediately to the judge’s ( Wilson’s) 
residence, and demanded a writ of habeas corpus, which was. 
granted. The sheriff overtook the party and returned to 
Dubuque with Ralph.” The Judge then adds: “The case 
was heard, but at my suggestion was transferred to the 
supreme court of the Territory because of its importance,. 
where it was unanimously decided that Montgomery’s writter 
contract with Ralph, whereby he permitted the slave to: 
become a citizen of the Territory, liberated him, and that 
slavery did not and could not exist in lowa.” 

The case was tried before the supreme court, all the judges. 
present; Mason, chief justice, Williams and Wilson, associate 
justices, at the July term, 1839. The case is reported quite at 
length by both Bradford and Morris. The decision in Brad- 
ford’s report is “By the Court.” In Morris’ report of the 
case, it reads, «By the Court, Jason, Chief Fustice.” 

He says, among other things: “This case does not come 
before us in any of the ordinary methods of application to an 
appellate court, so that it is perhaps not strictly regular for us. 
to entertain jurisdiction of it. As, however, it involves, an. 
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important question which may ere long, if unsettled, become 
an exciting one, and as it is by mutual assent and request of 
all parties interested, we concluded to listen to the argument 
and make a decision in the case without intending it as a prec- 
edent for the future practice of this court. * * * 
The writ of habeas corpus was properly brought, being the 
only means by which a judge of the district court could exer- 
cise a remedial control over the illegal acts of justices of the 
peace in a case ‘like this. The proceedings having been 
transferred to this court, it will be proper for us to make such 
a disposition in the matter as mzght have been made by the dis- 
‘rict judge while the subject was before him.” 

The only inference we are able to draw from this statement 
of Chief Justice Mason is that the case was not disposed of by 
the district court below, or by the Judge (Wilson) at cham- 
bers, while the subject was before him, but was by him 
transferred to the supreme court, by which, through its Chief 
Justice, Mason, the decision was rendered. And, as stated by 
Judge Wilson in. his reference to the case, under which “ the 
petitioner was discharged from all custody and constraint, 
and permitted to go free while he remains under the protec- 
‘tion of our laws.” 
~ Judge Wilson was indebted for his classical education to his 
mother, who was anxious for him to pursue a college course, 
and to please her he devoted his best energies and was grad- 
uated with honor. Thus equipped he entered upon the study 
-of law, which in his day and ours was very different from that 
-of the present period. ‘He was prepared for the bar at a 
time,” says his eulogist, attorney Knight, “when the study of 
Coke, of Cruise, of Fern, of Sugden, and of Blackstone and. 
other great writers on legal subjects, and when properly to 
equip a student it was thought necessary that he should drink 
‘deep out of the fountains of the common law. He went 
through a course of this character, and by it legal practice was 
so fixed in his mind that even to the last it was available to 
him in enabling him to properly understand legal nvatters 
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brought to his consideration. He was in all respects a well- 
equipped lawyer. But it was on the bench that he most dis- 
tinguished himself. No one not knowing him well could ap- 
preciate his great ability as a nds? prius judge.” It was our 
privilege to have practiced before him, both in the district and 
supreme court, and here we may correct a small error of the 
Judge, in the paper referred to, as read by him before the 
Pioneer Law Makers’ Association, in which he said that “this 
(the Ralph) case was the first case decided in the supreme 
court of Iowa.” That decision was rendered at the July term, 
1839. The Judge overlooked the fact that the court held a 
session in November, 1838. There was but a single case 
before it, which I, by the courtesy of Woods, “ Old Timber,” 
as. he was called, argued and won. It was a criminal case 
appealed from the district court of Des Moines county. 

Knowing him thus as I did, 1 can join with brother Knight, 
his eulogist, in all the high encomiums he has testified in favor 
of his friend. “He evinced,” he said, ‘a depth of legal learn- 
ing which was indeed remarkable. He had wonderful facility 
for plainly, fully, and clearly putting a case to a jury; ready 
writer as he was, the giving up of a charge was no difficulty. 
Some of the most important and ably-fought criminal trials 
that ever took place in this county were tried before him, 
some of which, upon the publication of his charges to the jury, 
attracted much legal attention everywhere. Judge Wilson 
was a man of and with the people. Prosperity did not turn 

~his head nor cause him for a moment to waver in his sym- 

pathy for his kind. When he was considered a millionaire he 
was the same kind, considerate, humanely-disposed man as 
when he was not in such affluence, and when, through en- 
dorsements for friends, he lost much of his property. No 
kinder-hearted man ever lived, and no truer friend.” 

The present generation knows little of the Judge, and there 
are but few of the older generation still alive, but they will 
fuliy appreciate the kind words spoken of him by his friend 
and our friend, Knight. 
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Brought up amid refining influences of home life, he early 
acquired the gentlemanly characteristics which so distin- 
guished him at all times and on all occasions through his long 
career. ‘He had his faults. Who has not? A perfect man 
has not yet appeared. “His faults caused injury to no one but 
himself, and now that he is gone, let us who survive and who 
knew him remember but his virtues, which so far outweighed 
them.” 

And thus passed away one of the most useful and distin- 
guished of Iowa pioneers, one whose long residence, 1836 to 
1894, in the city which in early life he made his home most 
thoroughly identified him with its history, as that also of the 
State he so long and honorably served. But few of his early 
contemporaries remain (like Generals Jones and Booth, Judges 
Kinney, in California, Murdock and Noble, Wright, and our- 
self) to cast the sprig of acacia in the new-made grave. But 
with us, while life lasts, memory will ever remain green and 
fresh as in the days of yore. 


THE RUSSELL EXPEDITION. 


{Eprror “ HisroricaL Recorp:” 

The events which led up to the expedition which Mr. Frank Russell has 
so successfully concluded were as follows: 

In the summer of 1891, Mr. Russell and Mr. A. G. Smith; at that time 
students in the University, went with the writer to carry on zoological 
explorations in the region of Lake Winnipeg. The trip was accompanied 
by considerable hardship and annoyance, and afforded an excellent test of 
the character and pluck of the young men. Both proved themselves to be 
of the stuff from which successful explorers are made. Previous to this 
Messrs. Smith and Russell had turned their attention to the far north and 
had made plans to work in that region. While at the mouth of the Sas- 
katchewan River in 1891, we met Roderick Ross MacFarlane, one of the 
chief factors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a naturalist of repute. 
Mr. MacFarlane had himself spent many years in the far north, and very 
strongly urged the necessity of sending an expedition for zoological inves- 
tigation, before the musk-ox were entirely exterminated by the Fo and 
Esquimaux, who were slaughtering them for their robes. 
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Mr. Russell’s already well matured ambition to try his hand at arctic 
exploration was of course materially increased by the many pertinent facts 
related by the veteran Hudson’s Bay officer,and the writer was at the same 
time firmly convinced that great things could be done for science, in this 
direction, if the right man to do it could be found, and that the institution 
that should seize the opportunity, would gain not only collections of im- 
mense yalue, but also an amount of credit among scientific men that would 
redound greatly to its reputation. The right man was at hand, in the per- 
son of Mr. Frank Russell, who promptly volunteered to undertake the work. 

Mr. MacFarlane promised to use his influence to get the backing of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the enterprise, a promise most faithfully kept. 

Upon returning to Iowa City, the whole scheme was laid before Presi- 
dent Schaeffer and some of the Regents. They at once saw the impor- 
tince of the undertaking, but were met by the ever present question of 
funds. Mr. Russell was willing to do the work for merely nominal pay, 
and also to practice the most rigid economy in the matter of expenses. 
The funds were finally raised and our explorer sent on his way. 

As to the expedition and its results, lack of space will not permit me to 
enter into details. He who reads between the lines of the modest and all 
too brief account that follows, will see that it involved an amountof endur- 
ance and hardship, of pluck and perseverance that is seldom equalled. 

In my opinion he has shown such dogged determination, cool bravery 
and good judgment inthe pursuit of his object, as should win for hima 
high place among the great explorers of the far north. It must be 
remembered that he was alone and unaccompanied by a retinue of attend- 
aunts and helpers, and that the rigid economy which he practiced necessi- 
tated his going without many things considered necessary by the Hudson’s 
Bay men while traveling in that country. His life was that of the Dog 
Rib Indians, a constant round of exposure and hunger, combined with 
continual labor of the hardest kind. The musk-ox trip alone involved 
running behind his dogs for eight hundred miles, four hundred of which 
was over the treeless “Barren Ground” with only the little wood which 
‘they carried on the sleds. 

As to the collection that has been the result of this enterprise, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is probably the most extensive and yaluable series of 
animals of the north that has ever been secured by a single expedition, 
All the specimens have arrived in excellent condition, attesting the energy 
cand fidelity with which Mr. Russell’s remarkable mission was accom- 
plished. ‘ C. CG Nurtine.] 


HE principal object of this expedition was to obtain for 
the State University a full series of the northern 

mammals, particularly of the musk-ox and incident- 
ally to collect natural history specimens of any kind obtain- 


able. 
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I was furnished with just sufficient money for personal 
expenses during two winters and one summer in that region; 
with ample means I could have trebled the collection and 
escaped much of its hardship. The board of Regents did all 
in their power to provide funds and manifested a genuiue inter- 
est in the expedition. 

As I would not begin collecting for the University until the 
middle of August, 1892, Mr. A. G. Smith and I decided to. 
spend the summer collecting for our own cabinets, in the 
Puget Sound region and in Central British Columbia. 

Late in August I left Winnipeg for Grand Rapids at the 
mouth of the Saskatchewan River, where_I expected to winter 
at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post. The autumn was spent 
in collecting moose, ornithological and ethnological specimens. 
The winter passed slowly; the temperature several times 
reached sixty degrees below zero. 

On the 20th of February I started for the nearest railway 
point, three hundred miles distant, walking on snow shoes. 

Leaving Winnipeg as soon as possible, I went to Fort Mac- 
leod, Alta, where I spent a month in general collecting. I 
then went to Edmonton, the present northern terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; a hundred miles by wagon brought 
me to Athabasca Landing, on the Athabasca River, down 
which a party of Hudson’s Bay Company people were about 
to go in a large boat. We reached Fort Chippewyan, on 
Lake Athabasca on the 14th of May, after several adventures. 
in the rapids and ice. 

After spending a month here collecting birds, I continued 
down the Great Slave River to the lake of the same name. 
and crossed to Fort Rae, which was reached July 7th, 1893. 
This I made my headquarters until May roth, 1894, traveling 
nearly a thousand miles by canoes and boats and over twenty- 
one hundred on snow shoes. I secured five large musk-ox. 
nine Barren Ground caribou, etc., ete. 

On the toth of May I left Rae, traveling still on snow shoes 
to Ft. Providence, the nceover six hundred miles by steamer 
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down the Mackenzie, two hundred and eighty farther alone 
in a birch canoe, then one hundred and sixty miles in company 
with another canoe to the mouth of the Mackenzie. 

We followed the Arctic coast for one hundred miles to 
Herschel Island, where American whalers have found a har- 
bor suitable for wintering in. Leaving here in the steamer 
“Jeanette” on August 3oth, after cruising a month about 
Wrangel Land, we reached San Francisco October 27th. 
On the last stage of the journey I had secured several bear 
skins and much valuable ethnological material. 

FRANK RUSSELL. 


THE ZUNI INDIANS: AND THEIR. SCHOOLS. 


[Much has been written and published concerning the Zuni Indians, am 
interesting tribe of aborigines found in the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona, whose manners and customs proclaim them superior to the ordi- 
nary Indian. The address of Miss Lauderdale and the Letters of Miss 
Dissette, here following, were not prepared for publication, and, therefore, 
are not susceptible of the suspicion that anything therein contained was 
written for effect. For this reason, to those interested in the success of 
Indian schools and Indian progress, subjects becoming daily more and 
more absorbing to the philanthropist and the statesman, these papers will 
have more yalue than official records or reports, as exhibiting every-day 
life at an Indian school.]} 


ZuNI PuEsLo, New Mexico. 


A ParerR Reap By Miss F. H. LAUDERDALE, AT THE WOMAN’S 
MISSIONARY MEETING OF THE ROCHESTER PRESBYTERY. 


LITTLE more than half way from ocean to ocean, 
in the middle of our great domain, lies the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, said to be twice as large as 
all of New England. 

Nearly a century before the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock, some Spanish adventurers had penetrated 
this territory from Old Mexico, and carried with them their 
teachers and missionaries. In 1580 a Spanish general fol- 
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lowed with soldiers for their defence; he overcame the native 
inhabitants, drove them out of their capitol city, and took 
possession of their adobe fort for his own palace and called 
it Santa Fe, or City of the Holy Faith. From that year till 
1848 New Mexico was ministered to by Catholic missiona- 
ries. It is easy to understand the condition the government 
found the people in when it came into its possession by treaty 
after being three hundred years without schools. Just think of 
a place of one thousand souls, where only one person could be 
found that could read. When the Spaniards went there they 
went to stay and intermarried with the native Indians. ‘The 
‘Spaniard himself bore in his veins a large infusion of Moorish 
blood. It follows that the New Mexicans of to-day are a race 
made up of Spanish, Moorish and Indian blood. 

This mixture makes a race famous for inertia of character, 
dignified, polite, but easy-going. The average Mexican is 
content to jog in the same rut in which his father did, happy 
and content if he may sit in the sun and smoke the live long 
day. These are the Mexicans proper. There are living in 
this Territory the whole or parts of nearly a dozen roving 
tribes of wild red men, such as the Camanches, Apaches, etc., 
and it is only lately that our government has grasped the idea 
that they might furnish books and teachers to the Indians 
instead of bayonets. So, while some Indian children are sent to 
eastern schools, the way is being prepared for opening schools 
among them. ‘The most curious and interesting of all types 
in New Mexico are the old Pueblo Indians. It was this class 
of Indians whom Den Antonio de Espego overcame in what 
is now Santa Fe. It was an immense adobe building which 
he took for his headquarters and gave it the high sounding 
title of El Palacio. They are Aztecs, fire worshipers, worship- 
ing the sun, moon and stars, keeping a fire burning always 
in their estufas like the Parsees of the east, living in queer 
stone houses of many stories, where if you would make a 
morning call, you must mount a ladder to the top of the house 
and pass down through a hole in the roof to the living room 
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of the family. They are a peculiar people; they till the land, 
keep cattle, of which they have large herds, raise grain, make 
their own clothes, the old men do the knitting, knit their 
stockings as long as they want them, perfectly straight, then 
toe off when they are the right length. I suppose the old 
saying that it is a poor fool that can’t shape his own stockings 
originated with this queer people. These are the people of 
New Mexico. 

These Indians and Mexicans went on living and dying for 
three hundred years, till a lady from Auburn, the wife of an 
army officer, a christian lady, went to one of our frontier posts 
with her husband, and learning their destitution wrote home 
to her mother and friends; she was touched by the appeal of 
these destitute people, begging that teachers might be sent to 
enligbten them. The sympathy and appeal of this christian 
woman was not in vain; it was the seed falling into good 
ground and springing up it bore fruit. You now see the re- 
sult in the noble work that is being done by the Ladies’ 
Board of Missions. 

Our missionary teachers among the Indians are a self-deny- 
ing, refined, cultured and hard working class of christians, and 
often are called upon to face great difficulties and privations 
which would crush less dauntless souls. 

Within the last few years the scream of the steam whistle is 
beginning to wake up these Indians from their long Rip Van 
Winkle sleep of ages, and the light of civilization and religion 
is beginning to dawn upon their minds through the efforts of 
these self-sacrificing missionaries. 

Permit me now to call your attention to one of the Pueblo 
villages, viz: Zuni. It is built on solid rock. It contains some 
1,500 inhabitants. It was called one of the seven cities of 
Cibola, one of their highest gods, who is on exhibition, a 
rather grotesque looking object for worship. 

The Zuni Indians are a race of civilian farmers, with laws 
and regulations that are reasonable and efficient in their opera- 
tion. Their religion is full of rites and ceremonies, and has 
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a tendency to keep them in a state of kindliness, simplicity and 
good fellowship. 

The first missionary sent among them, a former missionary 
to India, was Dr. Palmer. He remained with them two or 
three years. His time was occupied principally in teaching 
them to read and converse in our language. Doctor Palmer 
informs us that the Zuni people believed that the earth rose 
up out of the world of waters, that beneath it was the ocean 
and above another ocean in the skies, of which the clouds 
were the breakers and foam. 

When their ancestors came from the caverns and depths of 
the earth they brought water from the lower ocean and left 
the injunction that it should be preserved and used in their 
prayers and ceremonies, which they are careful to keep and 
use in the spring and autumn as requested. This is the god 
they pray to when they want an abundance of rain and a 
plentiful crop of grain and melons, and this is a prayer they 
use, laying down on the field by the side of an olla, a dish 
filled with water, so the god can take a drink to refresh him- 
self; they put some bread made in thin cakes by the side of it 
also. / 

They are hospitable and kind. The two lady teachers that 
are there now asked particularly that no gentleman teacher be 
sent to work with them in teaching, as they wished to carry 
out their own ideas and see the effect of woman’s work upon 
them. They have thus far received every kindness and atten- 
tion from them. 

The teachers have taken two little Indian girls into their 
family and are teaching them from the foundation, to take 
care of their rooms, wash and dress their doll’s clothes, wash 
their dishes and do all that is necessary in house work. They 
find them anxious to learn. They ought to have a boarding 
house established among them. They have on an average 
seventy-five scholars. ‘The teachers inform me they find the 
children quite interesting. The children wear their blankets. 
to school, throw them off and put on the dresses prepared by 
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the teachers, with aprons. They comb their hair, etc. One 
of the teachers gave a basque to one of the elder girls, and an 
overskirt. The next day she saw an old chief wearing the 
same garments. 

The cards and pictures we send them are used as prizes 
among the scholars. 

The Zuni Indians claim to be the lineal descendants of the 
ancient Aztecs, as indicated by their sacred symbols and 
articles they value so sacredly. 

The Zuni Indians have no patents for their lands. The 
lands ought to be surveyed, and they should be granted 
patents by our government in severalty, so that they cannot 
be taken by settlers who are occupying vacant lands for graz- 
ing purposes; they are sometimes thus deprived of their 
homes. 

But rail roads are now being constructed near them, and 
they will soon begin to feel the refining and elevating influ- 
ence of civilization, and gradually acquire the habits and ideas 
of their white neighbors. 

No class of missionary workers are more entitled to our 
prayers and our means than those devoted teachers who go 
out into those isolated Pueblo towns and villages to educate 
and elevate these children of the plains. 

Zumt, N. M., Feb. 15th, 1892. 
Dear FRIENDS: 

I have been intending for some time to send you some 
account of our work, but “the duties that be nearest us” 
have so engrossed our time and attention as to make it im- 
possible. 

On account of bad roads, rail road strikes, Indian cere- 
monials, and the illness of our one white neighbor, who 
usually brings our freight, we did not receive our Christmas 
boxes until the first week in January, so our Christmas began 
after other schools were all through. 
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We received several boxes of supplies and clothing at the 
same time, and the work of unpacking them, of selecting suit- 
able Christmas presents, and of putting everything in its 
proper place, has extended over several weeks, and is not 
thoroughly done yet. The delightful disorder of Christmas 
extended to every corner of the room. String, paper, empty 
boxes, and bits of pasteboard were everywhere. Little heads 
and big ones ached from the unusual strain and excitement, 
and not a few stomachs were disordered from the unusual 
treat of candy. It seemed as if we never would feel rested 
again. Our days are always so full with the usual routine 
work that we have no time for “extra occasions,” if they bring 
extra work. You know there are only two of us, and the 
days are so short. 

We have nineteen in our school, three of whom live in the 
house with us. The others go home between four and five P. 
mM. Our daily life is about like this. On Monday the larger 
ones and I do the washing for twenty-one persons. I have 
the help of a grown Indian, to whom I pay a dollar. Ido the 
washing for our house, ourselves, and the boarding pupils 
first, also the table linen and towels for the school. Next the 
clothing for the day» pupils. ‘The grown Indian does most of 
the hard rubbing, the efforts of the little ones in this line being 
confined to the easier portions of their own clothing. It takes 
all day to do this work, and the older classes have no lessons. 
I take out on Monday the three older classes, put the boys to 
cutting wood and drawing water, and the girls to using blue- 
ing and hanging out the clothes. In the meantime Miss Pond 
has the two primary classes to teach, the dinner to get for all, 
and the dishes to wash, with the help of the little girls. None 
of our children are larger than an American child of twelve, 
and the majority are of the sizes from four to nine years old. 
They are so small that they have to stand on boxes to reach 
the tubs, and you can see that it requires constant oversight 
and careful planning to get the work done. 

On Tuesday, I have my three classes in school, and I gener- 
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ally put them through as fast as possible in order to get out 
our heavy mail. It goes out early Wednesday morning, and very 
generally gets in the same evening about dark. On Wednesday 
Tiron with no help but my six little girls. I put small sewing 
tables in the kitchen, and by keeping the classes alternating, I 
manage to hear recitations in reading, spelling, and numbers 
while the ironing is being done. 

On Thursday, I take the mending to the school room and 
keep classes reciting, sewing on buttons, and doing veneral 
repairing. 

On Friday I substitute carpet rags for mending, make a re- 
view of the week’s lessons, and see that the water barrels are 
full for the next day’s bathing. 

On all days but Saturday and Sunday, Miss Pond teaches 
the little ones, gets a warm dinner for us all, and with the 
help of the little girls washes the dishes. On Saturday ! do 
the baking for the week, and Miss Pond takes entire charge 
of the bathing and dressing of the whole school. We give no 
meal to the day pupils on Saturday. 

On Sunday, if we are not too tired, we give after Sunday 
school a lunch of bread, fruit, coffee and doughnuts, and the 
privilege of playing in the yard till five o’clock. If the chil- 
dren are particularly quarrelsome, or we are unusually tired 
or ailing, we send them home after Sunday school, which 
usually lasts from one and a half to two hours. 

This is our daily routine, varied more or less by inter- 
ruptions of all sorts. Besides all this, we have the care of our 
own house, and the mothering of the three children who live 
with us. 

The correspondence is quite large, as everything we eat, 
use, or wear, has to be ordered by mail, and a good while be- 
fore we need it. 

Supplies must be bought in large quantities, unboxed, and 
properly stored. There has been a great deal of sewing for 
the children, all of which has been done after hours by Miss 
Pond. 
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This year we have received a great deal of help in the way 
of ready made clothing for girls. No one seems willing to do 
anything for boys. It makes one wonder if the old-fashioned 
mothers are all gone, or if boys and their clothes are gone out 
of fashion in civilization. I suppose it is because people buy 
their little boy’s clothes ready made so much more than they 
used to. 

Our school building has a narrow hall from which open two 
large rooms; one on the east, and one on the west. At the 
rear is a woodshed and small store-room. Both rooms are 
furnished with low tables and chairs in preference to desks. 
The west room has the organ, a cupboard for books, the sew- 
ing machine, and a sewing cupboard. The east room has a 
kitchen range and furniture and a closed cupboard for dishes 
and food, a side table for serving food, etc., a combination flour 
chest, baking-cupboard and molding board, a large bath-tub,_ 
two water barrels, and a set of shelves full of playthings. In 
this room the meals are cooked and served. Both rooms have 
low blackboards all around them. At dinner we have white 
table-cloths, red and white napkins of dish towel material for 
. the older pupils, and white bibs of good length for the little 
ones. Our school is-doing good work, increasing in numbers, 
and has improved vastly in the regularity of its attendance. 
The Indians are beginning to appreciate it for its material ad- 
vantage. Not one Indian outside the school can read or write 
or has any conception of a practical christian life. 

Our nearest trading point is Gallup, N. M., thirty-six miles 
away. ‘There are several meén living on ranches from ten to 
twenty miles away; but no other white woman nearer than 
the Mormon settlement at Ramah, twenty-five miles away. 
We have very few acquaintances nearer than Albuquerque, 
which is two hundred miies distant. In the spring and sum- 
mer, we frequently have calls from the military people 
stationed at Fort Wingate, who bring their eastern friends out 
for a short camping trip. We have made a few pleasant 
acquaintances in that way. 
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Our Christmas celebration was a grand success. We had 
plenty of beautiful presents to put on the tree, and the chil- 
‘dren made yards and yards of paper chains to decorate it, 
alternating links of red, white and blue. We gave each child 
two tickets of invitation to their parents, and excluded all 
others. We were obliged to do this for want of room. One 
feature of the tree was entirely new to us. Nearly all of the 
children put some little gift for either one of us on the tree. 
We had a lady visiting us from Albuquerque, and she sug- 
gested it to them. They were delighted with the idea, and 
held many secret conferences with her which were most 
amusing. ‘They would come in breathless, saying, «Where 
is Miss Connellyr We have a ‘seekeret’ for her.” One little 
girl whose father is a silver-smith gave me a beautiful silver 
bracelet, and her little sister gave one to Miss Pond. The 
others each brought a bracelet, a button, or a bead made of 
silver. They seemed so happy over it, and to enjoy the tree 
so much more because they had a part in it. 

We are hoping and praying for the increase of the school 
that it may grow in a natural and healthy way, so that we may 
be justified in asking for another woman to help us. We are 
obliged to concentrate our energies upon the children, and the 
parents are almost totally neglected. Much good could be 
done if some one were free to visit the people and the pupils 
in their homes. Especially do these people need medical aid, 
which we cannot give. If we could have a medical mission— 
ary, our opportunities for doing good would be largely in- 
creased. Yours in His work, 

Mary E. Disserre. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

It seems strange, doubtless, to many of you, that our usual 
Christmas letter should not be written till the latter part of 
January; but where hands are more than full already, it takes 
a long time to overtake the extra work involved in a Christ- 
mas celebration. 
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Just after Christmas we took in eight new pupils, all of 
whom had to be fitted out with two complete suits of cloth- 
ing. They had to be gradually introduced to each new fea- 
ture of school life, and, in our crowded condition, a complete 
new arrangement of classes, dining tables, etc., had to be 
made to accommodate them. Then there came barrels and 
boxes to be unpacked and the piles of letters that must be 
answered at once ! 

Well, all this tells why our Christmas letter is late, and 
when I say that our Christmas was also late, I fear that you 
will think that Zuni is a little behind the times always. It zs, 
not a little, but a great deal, and it glories in the fact, for sci- 
entists have taught the people that their most profitable crop. 
is—Antiquities. 

The fact that it lies thirty-six miles from the railroad may 
have something also to do with its backwardness. It cer- 
tainly was an important factor in the delay of our Christmas, 
because we get mail but once a week, and by the time our 
Christmas boxes came, and we received the notice to that 
effect, Christmas was almost here. We sent an Indian for 
the boxes, and when they arrived we decided to have the 
Christmas tree on the Friday after Christmas. We dis- 
pensed with the class-room work for four days, and gave all 
the wee ones a complete vacation for that time. Then we 
took the older ones and put through the usual washing and 
ironing for the week, and the wxuswal baking. 

I forgot to say that we observed the real Christmas day 
very quietly. We dismissed the school, and took a little 
needed rest. We hung up our stockings by the fire-place, to 
please Daisy, who did not want to hang her’s alone. It was 
wonderful how many useful and pretty things we found in 
them next morning. A certain nice box from Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, was responsible for some of them, and when 
we sat up in bed and proceeded to put on warm “fascinators”’ 
and house jackets, Daisy shrieked with delight at our appear- 
ance. Her own stocking was full of good things, and several 
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were hidden away to put on the coming tree. The chate- 
laine bag was a great surprise and delight to her, and the 
little shell box, in the shape of a dressing case, was all that 
heart could wish. 

We had been expecting some friends from Gallup, but ill- 
ness prevented them from coming, so we took our Christmas 
dinner alone, with Daisy to make chatter and cheer for us. 
There was not another white person in the place, and the day 
was rather a lonely one for us all; each busy with her own. 
thoughts of loved ones far away. 

“«A Merry Christmas,’ we say to each other, 
A Merry Christmas and Glad New Year; 


But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those who are not here.” 


The older children worked faithfully every day, coming 
early and staying late, if so be they might hasten the pro- 
ceedings. The matron made 100 big brown doughnuts. 
Miss Pond and I made 160 little fruit cakes. They were 
baked in patty pans with scalloped edges, covered with pink 
frosting, and had a piece of bright candy set in the top of 
each. Daisy and Tsiunetsa, with the latter’s father, were a 
committee on Christmas trees and greens. The day they 
started to bring them was very threatening, and they had to. 
make a quick trip. ‘‘ We brought three trees,” said they, “so. 
you could use all you wanted.” Pleased with this generous. 
suggestion, we decided to put one in each of the front cor- 
ners of the school room, which is so low-ceilinged that it 
would take in only a very short tree. This left only one for 
greens, for the committee had been obliged to hurry home 
without cutting any. Here was a dilemma. We wanted 
very much to give the Indians, young and old, an idea of how 
attractive these little adobe houses could be made, but there 
was no time to send to the mountains for horses, and then to. 
the foot-hills for greens. In despair, we turned to our old 
chore-man, Kanote. ‘Have you any burros in the corral?” 
we asked. “Yes, two.” ‘ Well, take them and these ropes, 
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and bring all the greens you and they can carry. Put some 
on your own back, and hurry.” For once he forgot the 
teachings of his ancestors, and the scientists, and, lifting his 
feet out of the fourteenth century, he started off at a regular 
nineteenth-century pace. He returned at sunset, looking like 
a veritable Indian Santa Claus, who had exchanged his rein- 
deer for burros, en route. The tips of their ears and their 
little feet were all that could be seen above and below two 
animated loads of greens, while in the rear came Kanote, with 
an immense load on fzs back. He was puffing and blowing 
as if he thought the steam engine the most appropriate sym- 
bol of nineteenth century progress, which he, for the time 
being, was representing, there being nothing more lucrative 
on the other line in sight. He evidently feared we were lack- 
ing in appreciation of his efforts, and his respirations became 
positively sepulchrai. We assured him that we thought he 
would last a good while yet, and asked him if he thought he 
could stop dying long enough to drink some hot coffee and 
have some lunch; which diversion was not lost upon him, if 
the sarcasm was. A ticket to the Christmas tree completely 
cured the asthmatic attack with which he was threatened. 

The large east room had just been whitewashed, and when 
decorated with bright pictures, Chinese lanterns, ropes, and 
bunches of evergreens, it made a very attractive reception 
room. We issued tickets, two to each family which had 
children in school, so that we could avoid a crush. We pro- 
vided for eighty guests and forty school children. The school 
room had the tree as its chief decoration, and around the 
room over the low blackboards were ropes of evergreen and 
the bright pictures which came in the Christmas boxes. 

The big open shelves at the back of the room were con- 
cealed by our fine flag, the gift of the Earnest Mission Band, 
of Brooklyn, New York. Sprays and bunches of evergreen 
were in every appropriate place. The strings which tied 
them were concealed by the gay paper poppies which we 
found in one Christmas box. It really seemed as if every 
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trifling want was met by those wonderful boxes, and as if the 
people who packed them had some magic by which they 
found out just what we needed. They came from McComb, 
Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; Orange, New 
Jersey, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The organ stood midway between the trees, and over it, 
festooned from the ceiling, was a rope of evergreen. Beneath 
its central fastening hung a large silver star, and under the 
other fastenings at each side of the star hung two of the pret- 
tiest dolls. In the space made by the loops were Chinese 
lanterns. The top of the organ was covered with stuffed cot- 
ton animals of various kinds, giving it the appearance of a 
musical Noah’s ark. The school was seated in two divisions 
of twenty on each side of the room, so that they had their 
view of the trees entirely unobstructed. Between the two 
divisions was placed a long table covered with a white cloth. 
It had a border of candy bags in the shape of little stockings 
well filled. In the center of the table was a great pyramid of 
the little pink cakes, flanked by a big pile of doughnuts and 
another stick of candy, three sticks in a bunch, tied with nar- 
row ribbons. 

Everything looked fresh and pretty, especially the children, 
with their bright, expectant faces. We rallied all forces, and 
gave them all their bath and clean clothing that afternoon, so 
they were at their best in every respect. Our rooms are fur- 
nished with chairs and tables, instead of desks, so it was an 
easy matter to clear these out and utilize every inch of space. 
Our visitors sat on the floor, but as they were quite accus- 
tomed to this in their homes it did not seem to cause them any 
embarrassment, and it was the only way in which we could 
accommodate them. 

Three of our oldest girls, in bright new dresses, had charge 
of the refreshment table. They were very proud of the 
responsibility, and we were very proud of them. Their bright, 
intelligent faces and pleasant manners were a striking con- 
trast to those of their own people upon whom they waited. 
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Tsiunetsa’s father acted as door-keeper and received the 
tickets. I had left the decoration of the little entry entirely 
to his taste. With the advice and assistance of the largest 
boy, he completely covered the ceiling with green branches, 
from which he suspended a great many fragments of dis- 
carded paper chain. He then tacked branches to the wall 
indiscriminately, and when he had used up all the material he 
could find he called me to admire his handiwork. ‘The place 
looked as if struck by chain lightning; but with his faithful 
daughter watching my face for the first signs of unfavorable 
criticism I could not but praise his efforts. When I gave 
them a Chinese lantern to hangin the center of the verdant 
chaos they were delighted. In the evening when he under- 
took to light the aforesaid lantern I heard him indulging in a 
few Spanish expletives, but as they were intended to express 
depreciation of his own ability as a decorator and janitor we 
forgave him. 

The Indians did not wait to be summoned by the bell. They 
were on hand before we teachers could hurry to the house 
and change our dresses, but we left them to the tender mercies 
of the door-keepers' and hurrying over we unpacked some of 
what Daisy calls our ‘back East” dresses. The children had 
never seen them and our appearance was only surpassed in 
their estimation by that of the Christmas trees. The trader 
and his son had returned from Gallup the day before, bring- 
ing Santa Claus with them, so soon after we went to the 
school house there was a loud rap on the front door and old 
Santa walked in. Some wee little boys, whose legs would 
carry them into the hall everv two minutes, went back to the 
east room in a hurry when they saw him. He was rather 
startling. He had on great long deerskin leggings, and so. 
much white wooly hair around his big fur cap, that he 
looked like a mountain sheep. Somebody—not an Indian— 
remarked that he was “ All wool and a yard wide,” and that 
described him pretty well. He entered the school room and 


took his seat near the organ. Then we opened the door and 
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the school filed in and was seated. The children had reteived 
so many cautions about their behavior from their parents 
that for a few minutes they were much subdued; but a clear 
view of the tree which had just been lighted soon loosened 
their tongues. We then allowed all the grown people who 
could find standing room to come in. We told them that we 
would sing a few Christmas songs and then stop while they 
came up in line, looked at the trees, passed around the table 
and received their gift of cakes‘and candy. Then they were 
to pass out to the east room again and let another division in, 
so that all would see the trees and hear the children sing. 
They carried out this plan very nicely and all seemed much 
pleased. 

After all were served and the singing was over, the pres- 
ents were distributed. The children shook hands with Santa 
Claus in rather a gingerly manner, especially the small ones 
who are so accustomed to hearing of ‘“ Bug-a-boos” at home 
that they are always on the look out for one. The grown 
people and older children laughed heartily as if old Santa 
Claus reminded them of some one they knew. While they 
were smiling and hand shaking, something rubbed against the 
window sash, and there were the horns of Santa’s reindeer in 
plain sight. They were shaking their bells at a great rate, 
and old Kanote’s voice could be heard trying to keep them 
quiet. This fully satisfied the little folks as to Santa’s identity, 
and after the old gentleman had cautioned them all to be good 
children and come to school every day, he wished us all a 
«« Happy New Year,” and went out to see to the reindeer him- 
self. 

What was on the tree? “There were dolls, tea-sets, stuffed 
animals, marbles, pocket-books, balls, harmonicas, trumpets, 
and many other things. The six bread makers, who also do 
so much of the hard work of the school, each had a pretty red 
hood. ‘These were sent by a kind lady in New York, and if 
she could see how nice the girls look in them she would feel 
repaid for the trouble. 
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Here are some of the songs the children sang: ‘ Holy 


Night.” “Glory to God in the Highest.” “Hosanna we 


Sing.” “Ring out the Bells for Christmas.” ~“ Down through 
the Chimney.” “We are Marching on with Shield and Ban- 
ner Bright.” When the trees were completely stripped and 
it was time to close we sung “Bless the Lord, O my Soul.” 
Thus closed the pleasantest Christmas celebration we have 
ever had in Zuni. Both parents and children were much 
more appreciative than we ever knew them to be before, and 
in looking back over the busy years that have fled since we 
celebrated our first Christmas in Zuni we could see a decided 
growth. Brought up as these children are in homes where 
they are scolded for a trifling accident, and laughed at for tell- 
ing a clumsy lie, where the only sin is in being found out, it is 
no wonder that they are at first puzzled by our standards of 
right and wrong, and then easily discouraged in their attempts 
to reach them. But some of them are making the attempt, 
and we have /fzs for their encouragement and ours: 
“The feet of the humblest may walk in the field, 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God.” 
Yours in His work, 
. Mary E. DissETre. 
Zuni, N. M., Christmas, 1893. 


IOWA’S’ DROUTH—1894. 
BY REV. W. AVERY RICHARDS, MERRILL, IOWA. 


O rain! Norain! A wide-spread drouth and de rth 
Prevailing, O so long! The parching land 
Fainteth of thirst! The gaping earth 
Crieth for drink, like him on burning sand 
Journeying, “ Where no water is,” les faint— 
Ready to die, companionless, unknown; 
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So fainting Nature maketh her complaint— 

Bitter, unheard, save by that silent moan 
That sometimes comes of sad, pining, dying look. 

I pity her! She y.eldeth to her fate so loth and slow, 
*Mid blasted hopes, and grief so hard to brook :— 

The depth of her distress, ah! who can know? 


No rain! No rain! A cloudless, flaming sky; 
And pulsing gales the heated air hur! free, 
Hot as breathings of furnace flame, hard by— 
A burning, blighting, fluctuating sea. 
The dying maize is withered, burned and browned— 
Barren of ear—and other grains, the boast 
Of this fair land—for richness renowned, 
Ripen untimely—immature—almost 
Abortive. The clover shrivels, the grass 
Is dead; even t ie noxious weeds- -the last 
To yield, now droop; the precious flowers—alas! 
Are withered, gone; as by the autumn blast; 
The forests fade, their falling leaves are shed, 
As when untimely, blighting frosts appear. 
Huge trees, succumbing, wither, and are dead; 
And all the woodlands now look sad and sere. 


No rain! Norain! Still hot and scorching rays 
Of glaring suns are pouring far and near, 
Heating intensely all these summer days. 
The shade, even, is hot, dusty, and drear, 
And quite intolerable. The birds move 
Timidly by—cautious, as if some fate 
Awaited them; songless, as if some love 
Had perished—as mourning a missing mate. 
The pastures, once so green, are brown and bare, 
And restless, hungry herds and flocks now roam— 
Craving some slaking stream, or verdure, where 
They yet may feed, and ’scape impending doom. 
The pools are like the sea-bed when the rod 
Of Moses was stretched, the waters up-piled, 
The tide assuaging, and the host, dry shod, 
Went over on ground bare as desert wild; 
So men may walk dry-shod where waters lay 
In lakelets, or coursed in creek-beds, now indeed 
Desert everywhere, go whither we may ; 
For all these beds are crisp, where flames may feed. 


“ God shutteth up heaven that there be no rain.” 
Lo! He saith, ‘I have withholden from you 
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The rain;” and men, rather than complain, 
Meekly ponder; stricken with fear, they view 
The desolation, and, trembling, aghast, 
They cry, “How long; how long; O God, how long! 
And wherefore?” Self-reliant, have we cast 
No look of dependence toward God? Too strong, : 
Deeming ourselves to seek for help, too wise 
To ask for wisdom, or, when blessed beyond 
Our craving, too unmindful still to prize, 
Too ungratetul for thankfulness, the bond 
Of dependence, of love, and gratitude 
Gainsaid? Have we, as Commonwealth and men, 
“ Made league with sin?” Have we not understood 
That God is displeased with wrong? and that when, 
Forgetting Him, the rich oppress the poor, 
And trusted men, sworn to the common weal, 
Legalize sin, justice and right ignore, 
Place the stamp of approval and high seal 
Of State on crime, disgrace and woe, 
Then anger Divine will burn; and judgment 
W.ill fall, such as the guilty wont to know, 
Endured of old, by God in justice sent. 


Hush! Hark! Ojoy! ‘There isa sound of rain!” 
Restraining wrath, and on the innocent 
(Who sometimes seem to share the common train 
Of evils consequent on Sin when vent 
The flames of wrath) showing pity, our God 
Rémembers us—remembers His own Word, 
That ‘“Seed-time and harvest shall be.” His rod 
Is turned aside and His compassion stirred— 
Listen! Behold! It rains! It rains! It rains! 
Thank God! Thank God for rain! Yea, he yet hears: 
The cries of His people; there still remains 
Favor, and His answer dispels their fears; 
For Lo! He hath said, “Ask of the Lord rain, 
In the time of the latter rain; and the Lord 
Shall make bright clouds, and so shall refrain 
From His purpose, and showers of rain afford,” 
Kindly to every one grass in the field. 
E’en now the pastures smile, and the flocks are glad; 
There is a promise of increase in yield 
Of grains from yesterday’s portention sad; 
“The rain also filleth the pools;” the rills 
Sing on their way; the birds now cheeful seem, 
And their commingling melody quite fills 
Their homes. The fields with beauty gleam; 
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“God visiteth and watereth the earth, 
And maketh it soft with showers,” its parched crust 
Mellows again, the quickening germs take birth; 
Nature again revives, and men have joy and trust; 
And yet there linger traces of God’s frown ;— 
O Beware! and in His favor remain, 
Who requiteth wrong. Be thankful! Bow down! 
“And let all fear the Lord who giveth rain.” 


August 20, 1894. 


DUBUQUE ‘IN EARLY TIMES.1 
BY ELIPHALET PRICE. 


URING the early settlement of the Blackhawk Pur- 
chase, there were many scenes expressive of the 
progress of civilization, patriotism, and christianity 

that transpired at Dubuque before in any other part of the 
country now known as the State of Iowa. Of some of these 
scenes we propose to speak only in a chronological sense, 
while others we shall allude to with that historical brevity 
which wili enable us to preserve the panoramic design of this 
sketch. 

To begin with the progress of civilization, we will state 
that the first white man hung in lowa in a christian-like man- 
ner was Patrick O’Connor, at Dubuque, in June, 1834. The 
first murder committed in Iowa that rose to the dignity of 
commanding public attention was the killing of George O’Kief, 
at Dubuque, in May, 1834. The first white man publicly 
horsewhipped in Iowa by a woman was a resident of Du- 
buque. The whipping took place on Main street in the vicin- 
ity of the ground now occupied by the postoffice, in Septem- 
ber, 1854. The whip was applied by Miss until Mr. 
—— agreed to deliver up her gold watch—which he did in a 
polite and gentlemanly manner. The man who first unfurled 


1Reprinted from the Dubuque //erald. 
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and flung to the breeze the Star-Spangled Banner in Iowa 
was an Irishman by the name of Nicholas Carrol, living in the 
vicinity of Dubuque. The flag was run up soon after 12 
o’clock on the morning of the 4th of July, 1834. Mr. Carrol 
contracted with us for this flag, and paid us the sum of ten 
dollars—the contract price. The flag was made under our 
direction, and superintended by a black woman, who was a 
slave. The first runaway match in Iowa for matrimonial 
purposes took place at Dubuque, in September, 1835. It was 
censured at the time by a few married women of the village, 
who had forgotten that there was a time when they would 
have jumped out of a three-story window or paddled them- 
selves across the Mississippi in their sun-bonnets to follow the 
youth they loved, had any person attempted to annul their 
plighted vows. The runaways were both young. The young 
lady had been raised up on the frontier, and was regarded as 
being very pretty. She was a wild, laughing, dashing romp, 
with flowing curls, and marched the young men of the mines 
to the right or left, as pleased her fancy. She had, but a short 
time previously, reluctantly embarked in a matrimonial alliance 
under the direction of her parents, and was being duly domesti- 
cated as the wife of one who was greatly her senior in years. 
Her husband had retired to rest on the evening she left him, 
and was lulled to sleep by the melody of her voice, as she 
carolled forth, in wild, bewitching strains, the Scottish ballad, 
“Coming Through the Rye”: 
“There is a lad I know full weel, 
I dearly love mysel’; 
But what his name, or where his hame, 
I dinna choose to tell. 
Every lassie has her laddie; 
None, they say, have 1; 
And yet there’s one—(I hear his step)— 
I’m off, old chap—good bye.” 

The first church or house devoted to the worship of God in 
Iowa was crected at Dubuque, August, 1834. 

About the first of August, 1834, we, with some five or six 
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other young men, were assisting Mr. Davis Grafford to raise 
one corner of his log house out of the cellar, into which it had 
fallen. While thus engaged, Mr. Johnson, an old man who 
was much respected by the citizens of Dubuque, and who was 
known to be a member of the Methodist denomination, came 
up and asked if we would subscribe something toward the 
building of a church—and went on to describe the size of the 
building, and to say that it was to be used for a school house 
also. One of the young men said he would give a dollar 
towards building a gambling house, but nothing for a church, 
Johnson, who had but one eye, had on a broad-brimmed hat, 
greasy and much worn; his beard was apparently of a week’s - 
growth, and he was accompanied by a swarm of flies, which 
when he stood still, settked down upon the legs of his panta- 
loons and the arms of his coat, to luxuriate upon the molasses 
and other grocery-store sweets that glistened upon these parts 
of his wardrobe. Throwing his head and person back so as to 
enable him to fix his one-eyed gaze upon us from beneath the 
broad rim of his hat that lopped down in front, he observed, 
with a smile on his countenance, and in a mild and pleasant tone 
of voice: 

‘You are all young men, who, I have no doubt, have been 
raised by Christian parents. Many of you may live to raise 
families in the ‘ Purchase;’ and if such should be the case, I am 
confident that none of you will blush when you tell your chil- 
dren that you helped to build the first church in the Black 
Hawk Purchase.” 

For two or three minutes nothing was said upon either side, 
when the young man who proposed to aid in the building of a 
gambling house, observed, “Old hoss, here’s a dollar.” 

All the others gave from fifty cents toa dollar. We paid 
seventy-five cents, being all the money we had. No early 
scene in the history of Dubuque that passed under our per- 
sonal observation has imprinted itself upon our mind so vividly 
as this. 

The first church quarrel that took place in Iowa occurred at 
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Dubuque about the first of October, 1834. Joseph Smith, 
who was then in the zenith of his glory and power at Nauvoo, 
dispatched one of the Elders of his church to discourse to the 
benighted inhabitants of the Dubuque mines. His arrival in 
town was soon noised about, and it was said at the same time 
that the Methodists had the key of the church and would not 
permit him to preach in it. This created some excitement, 
when a crowd of young men started with the Mormon to the 
church. It was dark, but a number of persons had already 
collected around the door, which was locked. One man forced 
his way through the crowd, stuck his bowie-knife in the door 
and said: ‘J helped to build this church, and I'll be d-——d 
if it snan’t be free to all denominations.” Just then some per- 
son came forward and unlocked the door, when the log church 
was soon filled with attentive listeners to the Mormon’s dis- 
course. 

The first Catholic Church erected in lowa, was commenced 
at Dubuque in the spring of 1835, under the direction and 
management of an educated and gentlemanly little French 
priest by the name of Mazzuchelli. This was a stone edifice. 
We took the contract, and furnished the stone for this building 
until it was about eight feet high, when we left Dubuque for 
a more northern latitude. We never transacted business with 
a more honorable, pleasant and gentlemanly person than the 
Rev. Mr. Mazzuchelli. We left him seated upona stone near 
the building, watching the lazy movements of a lone Irishman, 
who was working out his subscription in aid of the church 
We have never seen him since. 

The first person tarred and feathered in lowa, was a young 
man by the name of Wheeler. This took place at Dubuque 
in the spring of 1834. There had been a young man wander- 
ing about the mines for some time in a deranged state of mind. 
A subscription of money was raised, and Wheeler was em- 
ployed to take the insane person home to his father in Missouri. 
Upon the return of Wheeler to Dubuque, some person charged 
him with having abused the insane man on board the steamer. 
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and with having left him at a wood yard, in Missouri, in a 
destitute condition. Wheeler was arrested. He declared that 
he was innocent, and asked them to write to the father of the 
insane person. 

Judge Lynch refused his appeal, and he was tarred and 
feathered and drummed out of town. <A few days after a 
letter was received from the father of the insane person, 
thanking the citizens of Dubuque for returning to him his son, 
and requesting them to express to Mr. Wheeler his many 
thanks for the care and attention that he had given to the 
wants of his son during his journey from the mines to his home 
in Missouri. The person who preferred the charge against 
young Wheeler could not be found, and the man who wanted 
to get a fight on his hands, had only to charge some person 
with having been engaged in this tarring and feathering trans- 
action. 

The first newspaper published in Iowa was the Dubuque 
Visitor, published at Dubuque in 1836, by John King, who was 
the proprietor and editor of the paper. Mr. King was re- 
garded at that time as being fairly entered upon the roll of 
bachelors. Many of his editorials were addressed to the 
ladies abroad, inviting them to visit the west, and particularly 
the mines of Dubuque. In due time the ladies appeared. 
The hymeneal lasso was thrown—King was taken and quietly 
withdrew into private life. 

Taking the history of past events, as a guide for the future, 
we have not a doubt but that the name of John King will be 
as familiar to the school boy of Iowa, three hundred years 
hence, as that of Guttenberg is to the school boy of Germany 
at the present day. 

The historian of that remote period may have to grope his 
way through Alexandrine ashes, to trace out the names of 
our early Governors, Senators and Congressmen, but he will 
only have to inquire at the nearest school house to be informed 
who it was that published the first newspaper in Lowa. 

The first type stuck in lowa was at Dubuque, in 1836 by a 
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printer by the name of Keesecker, and we have heard it said 
that the first letter set up by him for the Dubuque Jsztor, 
was the letter /, which afterwards proved to be the initial 
letter in the name of the State. 

Printers have long been regarded as being generous and 
liberal, if not profligate, in the expenditure of money; but 
Keesecker was an exception to this rule, being prudent and 
economical. He was for many years regarded as the swiftest 
and most correct typographer among the printing offices at 
Dubuque. Questions in dispute of a typographical character 
were generally referred to him, and his decision was held to 
be final and conclusive. 

He was afflicted with a stuttering impediment in his speech, 
out of which many anecdotes concerning him have been 
stereotyped in the offices at Dubuque—one of which we give 
as we heard it. 

When A. P. Wood commenced the publication of the 
Tribune he was unwilling that Keesecker should have the 
credit of being the swiftest and most correct typographer at 
Dubuque, and accordingly challenged him to a trial of type- 
setting skill. Keesecker accepted the challenge, and the office 
of the Zrzdune was determined upon as the place where the 
trial should take place. Wood being a member of the church, 
it was deemed prudent not to lay a wager upon the result, but 
it was understood that the party losing should give the other a 
day’s work. These preliminaries being settled, it was agreed 
that the subject-matter to be set up should be the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the party completing the job first was to announce 
the last word as a signal that he had finished. Accordingly 
the trial commenced; Keesecker setting up the prayer accord- 
“ing to his New England recollection of it, and Wood follow- 
ing the copy as laid down in the New Testament. When 
Keesecker had completed the job he commenced the announce- 
ment of the last word with a hissing, gasping, stuttering 
struggle, but before he could get through with it, Wood 
had finished the three or four words he had to go, and shouted 
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«‘Amen.” Keesecker observed, “Tha-tha-that’s what I’ve 
be-be-been trying to s-s-say this ha-ha-half hour.” The 
“imp” of the Zrzbune roller, who presided as umpire of the 
trial, after duly scratching his head with his inky fingers and 
revolving the matter over in his mind, in connection with the 
danger of losing his situation, decided in favor of Keesecker. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


G. R. IRISH. 


SwackR. GEORGE E. KIMBALL was born in New 
a ) Hampshire, July 15, 1827, and died of sunstroke, at 
vse? Ogilby, California, August 17, 1894. In his youth 
he learned the trade of machinist in Boston and returning to 
Maine he adopted teaching. Removing to Pennsylvania he 
taught in Brownsville, that State. In May, 1850, he married 
Frances A. Herrick. In 1851 he removed to Rockford, Ill. 
He and his wife graduated from Dr. Trall’s medical school, 
in New York City, in 1855, and came to Iowa City in that 
year and at once began an extensive practice. ‘The doctor 
traveled extensively as a lecturer upon reform in medical 
practice and advocating hygienic modes of living. It is no 
disparagement to the medical profession to say that his efforts 
resulted in many reforms and were productive of great good 
to the community at large. Retiring from active practice, he 
became largely interested in farming and devoted special 
attention to fruit-growing and horticulture. As the proprietor 
of Rose Hill nursery, he was widely known. His efforts had 
much to do with giving Iowa a high rank as a fruit growing 
region. In 1877 he removed to Hastings, Neb., and con- 
ducted an extensive farming and nursery business. He took 
a prominent part in the formation of the schools of Hastings. 
After the death of his wife, which occured in November, 
1890, he disposed of his interests in Nebraska, and in 1893, 
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having married a second time, he removed to California, set- 
tled near Los Angeles and began the cultivation of fruit. 

Engaged in the inspection of some lands near Ft. Yuma, he 
died as stated, leaving two sons, Charles, of Chicago, and 
George, of Nebraska, and two daughters, Mrs. F. O. New- 
combe, of Shell Rock, Iowa, and Miss Caroline, of Wisconsin. 
and one brother, F. Kimball, of New York City, and four sis-. 
ters, Mrs. Littlefield, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Moore of Hav-. 
erhill, Mass., and Mrs. I. Furbish, of lowa City. A man of fine 
mind, active and earnest, possessed of great knowledge of 
men and of the affairs of the world, gifted with a fluent 
tongue and pleasing methods of imparting knowledge, he was 
always highly esteemed by his neighbors and friends, and as. 
one who has felt the warmth of his friendships in times long 
gone, I pen these lines of tribute to a departed friend. 


WAR MEMORIES. 


ROCKER’S Iowa Brigade did its full share of march- 
ing and fighting, and experienced its full gaota of 
the hardships and privations incident to military oper- 

ations for four years in a great war; but many pleasant billets 

also fell to its lot. Good fortune in this respect, in the first 
winter of the war, came to the Eleventh (one of the four regi- 


ments of this Brigade), which spent the inclement season from 
Christmas, 1861, to the following March, not in tents or camps, 
but snugly tucked away in town houses in Missouri. 

The first battalion was at Fulton, where the Missouri Insane- 


Asylum was located, the inmates having been given an indefi-. 


nite vacation to make room for the soldiers, whose mental 


status remained as sound as before, there being, apparently,, 


nothing “ catching” in lunacy. 


The other battalion moved west on December 23rd, in cattle 


cars from Jefferson City to California, the seat of justice of 
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Moniteau county. Justice had flown, but its seat remained, 
when the half regiment, under Major John Cree Abercrom- 
bie, forced the doors of its churches for shelter on that bright, 
but “nipping,” Christmas Eve morning. The trip from Jef- 
ferson City, although but twenty-five miles, was exceedingly 
trying on account of the severity of the cold. To the cattle 
cars was attached a caboose, where a scorching fire was kept 
up, and where, from the heat and stifling atmosphere, pol- 
luted by a packed crowd, a stay had to be limited to a few 
minutes, when a return to the cattle cars was imperative. 
The cattle cars were as much too cold and airy as the caboose 
was too hot and stifling, and when a man retired from one to 
the other it was to curse Halleck, the department commander, 
for not providing better transportation. However, before the 
war was over, when they had become seasoned as soldiers, 
these same men, when exhausted and foot-sore from a tire- 
some march, would wish they could ride again in “ Halleck’s 
cattle cars.” For thus it is all through life—in its every phase 

-and luxuries or hardships are only enjoyed or suffered by 
comparisons with pleasanter or severer conditions. 

The battalion quartered at California consisted of Com- 
panies A, B, E, H, and K, and soon after its arrival came 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel William Hall. 
Colonel Hall, Major Abercrombie, and indeed most of the ofh- 
cers, took quarters at the hotel, kept by an ex-county judge. 
At first the fare was rather poor, till one day the Colonel, 
whose dyspeptic habit was aggravated by the bad cuisine, 
had a short seance with the judge, which soon convinced the 
landlord that the Colonel was the ‘‘autocrat of the breakfast 
table.” Hall said, in effect, he had no objection to the land- 
lord himself being a “ dough-face,” a rebel with Confederates,, 
and “loyal” in the presence of Union troops, but he did not 
like too much dough in his biscuits; and, while he was rather 
partial to “rye” in its order, he did not want it in his coffee, 
and that, if the judge did not furnish a better table to his 
guests, he would take it out of his hands, and run the hotel 
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under martial law. At these words the judge fell back in his 
arm chair before the fire as one paralyzed, his jaw dropped, 
and his eyes sunk in their sockets. But after that the cookery 
was satisfactory. 

Before going to California, the Eleventh had been doing 
scouting duty up the Missouri River from Jefferson City. 
One of these expeditions, which went to Booneville, was 
strengthened by a battalion of the Third Iowa Cavalry, under 
command of Major H. C. Caldwell. This regiment of cay- 
alry has furnished several men who, aside from military dis- 
tinction, have reached eminence in civil life since the war. Its 
first Adjutant, and afterwards its Colonel, John W. Noble, 
became Secretary of the Interior in President Harrison’s Cab- 
inet, and its first Colonel, Cyrus Bussey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; and Caldwell is now a United States Circuit 
Judge, interpreting the Federal law throughout a large cir- 
cuit, which embraces the country where he then enforced the 
National authority. 

In speaking of this regiment, Governor Kirkwood used to 
relate with some pleasantry the manner in which he selected 
its first field officers. He was in consultation on the subject 
with Caldwell, who’had raised a company for it, and had been 
commissioned as Captain. He had settled upon the Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and two of the Majors, and, mentioning 
their names to Caldwell, said, ‘Caldwell, I have got so far— 
who would make a good man for the third Major?” Cald- 
well walked about the room, but did not seem to think of any- 
one for the place. Finally the Governor said, “I think I 
know a suitable person—Henry C. Caldwell.” At this Cald- 
well jumped half way across the room, exclaiming, “ By gra- 
-cious !—I never thought of that.” The Governor was so well 
pleased that he made Caldwell second, instead of third, Major. 

The early history of many towns, like California, in central 
Missouri is coéval with the close of the Mexican War, when 
the troops she had furnished returned home, and gaye to the 
new places names brought from the land of the Montezumas, 
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and the memory of many of the slaves went no farther back. 
A young darkey, having been asked his age, could not tell, 
but thought he was old, as he remembered “dem old rebolu- 
tionary fellows’”—meaning the soldiers from the Mexican 
War. 

Originally the town had been located in a pleasant vale 
hard by a small stream, with sheltering hills and trees to the 
north and west. But before our advent had come the St. 
Louis and Pacific Railroad, laying its magnetic tracks about a 
mile south of the old town, and attracting to itself the future 
advancement of the place in business and buildings. Our 
hotel and the headquarters were thus near the railroad depot. 

The able-bodied men of the town and neighborhood had 
mostly gone to the war on one side or the other, but the 
older generation and the younger, with most of the women, 
remained, and in the “receptions” that were given frequently 
by the boys of the Eleventh there were no “stag” dances. 
These pleasant gatherings, as heartily enjoyed by the “‘secesh” 
ladies as by the loyal soldiers, resulted, as usual, in some ten- 
der and lasting attachments. Lieutenant L. D. Durbin, of 
Company E, and Lieutenant William J. Dagley, of Company 
K, were constant devotees at the shrines to Terpsichore there 
erected, and after the war, moved by the same impulse, 
returned to the fascinating place—both to be there married, 
and Dagley to be afterwards accidentally shot and killed. 

Military life at California, however, had its dark phases. 
Colonel Hall, who afterward became full Colonel of the regi- 
ment, had his wife and their only child, a little boy about a 
year old, with him. The child died, after a lingering illness, 
causing anguish to the parents and sorrow to all. He was 
buried in the local cemetery on a bleak winter's day, Lieuten- 
ant White, of Company H, reading from the prayer-book the 
Episcopal burial service at the grave. 

It is surely inside the truth to say that no woman saw more 
of the real war from the Union side than Mrs. Hall. Con- 
tinually and continuously she was in the saddle, the tent, the 
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bivouac, or hospital; in march, siege, or camp, from California 
to Atlanta,—she was a true volunteer, the “ Daughter of the 
Regiment,” accompanying her gallant husband, and following 
the fortunes of the Eleventh, without pay or hope of reward. 

Although most of the ladies of California were willing to 
join hands with our soldiers in the dance, there was one 
exception in the person of a woman who lost no opportunity 
to exhibit her loathing of Union troops, and resorted to the 
contemptuous act of spitting on the blue-coated boys to show 
her hatred of them. As General Butler had not yet devised 
the fitting method for the suppression of such outrages, she 
was rather avoided than opposed or suppressed. 

Many of the men of the Eleventh who spent that winter in 
California afterwards by their gallantry and good conduct 
rose to distinction. Colonel John H. Munroe was then a 
private of Company H, but afterwards became Captain and 
Assistant Adjutant General on the staff of Gen. McPherson. 
His home is in Muscatine, and. n 1892 he was the candidate 
of the Republican party in the Second District for Congress. 
Captain W. H. Michael was a private, serving in Company B. 
He was soon afterwards transferred to the Navy and rose to 
the rank of Acting Commander, equivalent to Colonel in the 
Army. He is the author of several works, and for a number 


of years till lately was the compiler of the Congressional 
Directory. 

A pause in this desultory narrative may fittingly be made 
here to record a tribute to the personal characteristics of 
Coionel Hall. He was a small delicate-looking man, weak in 
all his system but his head and heart, which were respectively 
strong and warm. He had a fiery, haughty spirit for oppo- 
nents who were his equals or superiors, a warm sympathetic 
nature for inferiors or dependents. He was poor, yet bore 
himself like a lord. His attendant Pat, whom he brought 
from his home in Davenport, believed in him and was as 
indispensable to him as Sancho Panza was to his master. 
Hall was of New England birth and a graduate of a Ken- 
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tucky military school, and was thus familiarized with the 
extremes of political sentiment North and South. He studied 
law with Judge James Grant, at Davenport. In 1856 he was 
involved in a legai case which brought him into prominence. 
He obtained a requisition from the Governor of Massachusetts 
for the arrest of a man in Iowa, but before the arrest was 
made the requisition was revoked, whereupon Hall determined 
to take the accused by force. This was prevented and Hall 
was in turn arrested for kidnapping. Upon the case being 
brought before the supreme court of Massachusetts it was 
decided that after issuing such a writ the Governor had no~™ 
power to revoke it, and Hall was acquitted. In 1858-59 he 
was City Clerk of Davenport and was president of the Young 
Men’s Literary Association in that city. After serving with 
distinction at Shiloh, the siege and battle of Corinth, the siege 
of Vicksburg, and the Atlanta campaign, he resigned because 
of the promotion over him of General Belknap, who at the 
time was his junior. Returning to his home in Davenport he 
died there December 20th, 1865, aged 34 years, leaving a 
widow and one daughter, Elsie. After a few years of widow- 
hood, Mrs. Hall relinquished her widow’s pension of thirty 
dollars a month to marry Mr. Guild, and by this latter mar- 
riage she is the mother of a second daughter. 

Soon after the Colonel had filed his bill of fare particulars 
with the Judge there was a great accession of warmth in the 
hotel occasioned by the arrival of a wagon-load of cannel coal 
from the neighboring mines about eight miles from California. 
This was a bituminous coal with a bright, clean, smooth sur- 
face, every scuttle-full of which had, as the Judge said, a 
“heap of warmth” in it. Although lying so near the town it 
had been little used, the people preferring to depend for fuel 
on the groves of timber which were abundant and nearer. 
The crackling fusilade which accompanied the combustion 
of the coal, together with the caloric thereby produced 
restored the good nature of the commander and thenceforth 
sociability was maintained between him and the Judge. 

It was here we had the first visit from a paymaster. Major 
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Will Cumback, who had been a distinguished member of Con- 
gress from Indiana, came with his money-bags and paid the 
boys in-gold and silver—the last “hard money” any of them 
saw probably till long after the war, say 1879, when specie 
payments were resumed. The son of this paymaster, a few 
years ago committed suicide in a fit of despondency, at a hotel 
where he was stopping, in an Iowa town. 

And so the winter wore away with the battalion in guarding 
the railroad, scouting in the neighborhood, capturing rebel 
horses, and the like. And through it all the men improved as 
soldiers; the delicate got strong; the homesick recovered their 
spirits. What sickness occurred, whether measles, small-pox or 
mumps was mild. But one soldier died during our stay there. 

When the first symptoms of early spring appeared the 
troops west of us, who had been freezing in tents at Sedalia, 
began to march by us over the muddy roads for St. Louis. 
This mode of transportation soon became too slow, as the 
exigency for reinforcements in Tennessee became more ur- 
gent, and thenceforth the regiments would whirl through the 
town in trains at night, when the enemy would know less of 
the movements. Finally, early in March, it came our turn, and 
one evening; loading our baggage on along passenger train— 
not cattle cars—we whizzed off for St. Louis, bidding an 
almost reluctant adieu to California and the old Judge: Our 
train was not supplied with a “sleeper;” slumber and snoring 
were indulged in, in the sitting, nodding attitude. The Major 
was the last man but one to surrender to the drowsy god, and 
the last motion that one saw him make, by the flickering light 
of an expiring oil lamp, was the cape of his overcoat flapping 
upwards and his hand under it holding a bottle. 


IOWA PAMPHLET: PUBLIGA TIONS: 


Hon. Tueopore S. Parvin, Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa of Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons, has 
recently put forth the proceedings of the fifty-first com- 
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munication of the order in Iowa, held at Cedar Rapids, June, 
1894. It is an octavo work in pamphlet form of 265 pages, 
with an appendix of 157 pages, besides an index, making 
quite a large book, in which may be found not only the pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, but some reference 
and information relating to nearly all the other Grand Lodges 
of the United States. It is a work which displays great 
erudition in Masonic lore, wonderful industry, tremendous 
energy and excellent taste on the part of the venerable secre- 
tary, who has served the order in Iowa in this capacity, with 
but one short break of interregnum, for over half a century, 
and is alike a credit to his son and assistant, Newton R. Par- 
vin, who is also beginning to grow grey in the office of 
Deputy Grand Secretary. 

Tue STATE Historicau Socrety or Iowa, at the instance. 
of its President, Dr. J. L. Pickard, seconded by the Board 
of Curators, has lately issued its second publication, Early 
Leaders in the Professions of lowa. This pamphlet, consist- 
ing of 135 pages, contains three addresses and one mono- 
graph relating to the work of the professions of medicine, 
law, teaching and the ministry in Early lowa. ‘The addresses 
were given before the Historical Society and the public: that 
on “ Early Medical Practitioners” by Dr. William Watson, of 
Dubuque; on the “Early Teachers” by Professor L. F. 
Parker, of Grinnell, and on “Early Members of the Bar” by 
Hon. Theodore S. Parvin, of Cedar Rapids; and the mono- 
graph on the “Early Clergy” was compiled by Dr. J. L. 
Pickard, of Iowa City. The information gathered and pre- 
served in this work is of infinite value, being accurate and 
reliable, coming as it does from lips and pens of living wit- 
nesses, and must be very helpful to those who shall write in 
connected form the early history of our State. 


Error Correcrep.—In “Early Clergy of Iowa” mono- 
graph, under the article regarding “Baptists,” the first Asso- 
ciation formed was called “Davenport,” not “Dubuque, 
Association, as published. 
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DEATHS. 

Mrs. CuristTINA SHEW died December gth, 1894, at Prince- 
ton, Iowa, at the age of eighty-one. Mrs. Shew came to Le 
Claire in 1837, and was one of the first members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, organized in 1840. She was a native of 
Belfast, Ireland, was three times married, and has been a 
widow for several years. She had seen the growth of Iowa 
from its beginning, and had a noble share in its development. 


NQTES. 


THE account of his Arctic expedition given in this number 
of Tur Recorp by Mr. Frank Russell is the modest, direct 
relation of personal adventure, bespeaking the true hero. Mr. 
Russell does not seem to realize the magnitude of the under- 
taking he so signally achieved. Of all the Arctic expeditions 
which have found publicity in print, the Russell one seems to 
us the most daring. Others were made after long and minute 
preparation, with ample, and sometimes lavish, expenditure, 
and generally with powerful governments at their back, ready 
to send succor, if need be. This one was made unheralded, 
with scanty private means, not by a whole company, but by 
one man, who, after his return, bringing the trophies of his 
expedition in proof of its success, does not seem to appreciate 
the dangers he incurred, the difficulties he surmounted, or’the 
importance of his journey. Think of twenty-one hundred 
miles traveled on snow-shoes, and two hundred and eighty 
miles alone in a canoe, in a strange land of the Arctic region ! 
Though Mr. Russell should stay at home the remainder of 
his life, he has had adventures enough to entitle him to have 
his name enrolled on the list of great travelers and explorers, 
and to have an honorary place in the Geographical Societies. 
But, having the modesty which often accompanies true great- 
ness, he evidently cares little for such honors. 
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